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Extract from the Charoe delivered by Chief Justice 
Best, to the Grand Jury, at Bridgwater, as pub- 
lished in Berrow's Worcester Journal : — 

" The time was, when they had been told that the growth of 
education would of itself turn people's minds to religion; but 
the experience of the last 20 years, when education had had its 

^ full trial, refuted that expectation ; for within that space of 
time, the populatiou had increased one-third, while crime had 
augmented four-fold. He wished not for a moment to be un- 
derstood as discouraging the diffusion of education ; for, when 
properly conducted, he was deeply impressed with its value. 
At the same time, he knew that, accordingly as it operated, it 
made the mind more susceptible of good and bad impressions ; 
if well directed, it led to good practical results ; but if the 
poor boy or girl was sent out to encounter poverty, without a 
guide, the struggle would more affect the educated than the 
uncultivated mind, and more readily expose it to hasty and 
sanguine impressions. He knew, from facts which he had 
hiri^self taken great pains to investigate, that the proportion of 

> literate to illiterate culprits was as sixty to forty." 

The facts referred tp in the following pages, are sufficiently 
authenticated to obviate any objection arising from their 
anonymous appearance. Should any profits arise from the 
publication, they will be added to the fund now raising for the 
establishment of an Infant School in this city. 

Worcester, Dec. 1827. 
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To the Editor of the Worcester Journal* 

Sir, 

I HAVE anxiously looked through your Journal, for several 
weeks, with the expectation of finding some notice of the 
sentiments broached by Chief Justice Best, in his charge to 
the Grand Jury, at Bridgwater, inserted at some length in your 
Paper of the 30th ult. ; but I have looked in vain. An erro- 
neous opinion has so much more weight when sanctioned by 
those who hold high official stations ; andwhen circulated, un- 
der that sanction, throughout a large and enlightened empire, 
that 1 trust you will not deem a portion of your columns ill- 
occupied by a few observations in reply. 

The learned Judge laments the great increase of crime, and 
seems to insinuate, that it has rather been promoted than 
checked, by the progress of education among the lower classes. 
Let us first examine this increase, as exhibited in the follow- 
ing extracts from official documents. 

• < 
Convictions in England and Wales. 

1810 — 3158 1816 -^ 5797 1822 — 8209 

1811 — 3163 1817 — 9056 1823 — 8204 

1812 — 3913 1818 — 8958 1824 — 9425 

1813 — 4422 1819 — 9510 1825 — 9964 

1814 — 4025 1820 — 9318 1826 — 11095 

1815 — 4883 1821 — 8788 

That the greater portion of this increase has taken place among 
those offences which are of the most venial character, and such 
as are most likely to be the result of temporary distress, &c. 
will appear from the following list of convictions, in the years 
above named, for Murder, Burglary, and Simple Larceny : — 



Murder.— lb, 8, 19, 23, 25, 15, 30, 25, 13, 19, 14, 23, 24, 12, 
17 12 13 

Bttrg/ary.-lsS, 76, 93, 165, 90, 119, 216, 374, 346, 337, 283, 

294, 322, 261, 302. 276, 309, 
Simple Zarceny.— 2269, 2326, 2777, 3006, 2813, 3529, 4093, 

6420, 6459, 6724, 6499, 6152, 5946, 5977, 6914, 7293, 

8081. 

From these statements it appears that the period of the in- 
crease commenced at the close of the late war. The com- 
mercial distress occasioned by the change from war to peace ; 
the return of soldiers, and other obvious causes, combined to 
produce this melancholy result. "In 1819, however," it has 
been observed,* " the progress of crime attained its height, 
and it is gratifying to find that, since that period, the number 
of persons committed for trial has been gradually declining ; in 
, some districts, indeed, in a much greater proportion than was 
its previous increase. In London and Middlesex only, the num- 
ber convicted in the year 1823, is not only less than that in any 
of the preceding six years, but is nearly on a par with the re- 
turn of 1816 — the year previous to that in which the increase 
commenced. It is also worthy of remark that, generally 
speaking, the offences have been of a less guilty character 
than those of the former period. Besides, the number of com- 
mitments has been of late considerably augmented by other 
causes, viz. the increased vigilance of the police — the operation 
of certain statutes for the more ready apprehensioh of offend- 
ers, and the improved discipline of prisons, by which many 
are the more readily disposed to prosecute, convinced of the 
efficacy of salutary punishment. From these causes, many 
crimes now appear before the public, which were formerly 
concealed, and suffered to pass unnoticed. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that the number of commitments in the year 1823 is 
nearly the same as that in 1816, it is not unreasonable to infer, 
that crime is diminishing ; a fact which cannot be too generally 
made known, as affording encouragement and animation to the 
friends of human improvement." 

This was written in the Spring of 1824, from which date a 
rapid increase has been manifested ; and to this the Society's 
Report for the present year,f thus alludes: — "The increase of 
crime is an unquestionable fact. The causes to which this 
event may be attributed, involve considerations of so general 
a character, that any lengthened discussion of them would be 
foreign from the objects of the Report. It may not, however, 
be irrelevant briefly to advert to the most prominent of these 



* Report of Prison Discipline Society, 1824. 

f Tbii is a volume of considerable interest, and particularly deserves the 
atteotire perasal of the nugistracy. 
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causes, inasmuch as they will appear to have sprung from cir- 
cumstances so peculiar, and have given rise to temptations so 
powerful, as scarcely to be affected by the ordinary police and 
penal institutions of the country. The last Census was taken 
in the year 1821. Since that period it is certain, not only in 
the metropolis, but throughout the country, that the amount of 
population has greatly increased, and to an extent much larger 
than is generally supposed. That Census proved that there had 
Been an addition of about one-fifth to the numbers taken in 1811 ; 
and there is reason to believe that, since the year 1821, the 
advance has continued 'even in a greater proportion. In the 
manufacturing districts, especially, the number of inhabitants 
in many parishes has, within a few years, been nearly dou- 
bled ; and in the agricultural counties, the advance, though 
not so great, has been progressive. In one of these counties, 
the population of which in 1811 amounted to 72,000, and in 
1821 to 85,000, there are now 93,000 souls ; a fact which 
proves that the increase, during the last five years, has been in 
a greater proportion than that of the ten years preceding. In 
those counties in which the cotton manufacture is the principal 
source of labour, the facilities for the production of goods by 
machinery, have nearly kept pace with the increase of popu- 
lation; and the subsistence and welfare of an immense mass of 
labourers have been thus rendered doubly precarious. On any 
sudden depression, they are immediately thrown out of employ- 
ment ; become entirely dependent on parish or charitable funds, 
and are, not seldom, driven for a maintenance to the com- 
mission of crime. These painful circumstances have, it is well 
known, pressed with peculiar severity, during the last year, 
on the manufacturing classes, in certain districts. In Lanca- 
shire, at the period when the want of employment Vas most se- 
verely felt, the population of the distressed districts was ascer- 
tained to amount to 442,000 persons — men, women, and child- 
ren — who had chiefly derived subsistence from weaving and 
spinning. In the hundred of Blackburn, where hand-loom 
weavers principally reside, out of a population of 150,000, 
90,000 persons were entirely destitute. The average number 
of persons relieved weekly in the town of Manchester (not in- 
cluding Salford) consisted of 3590 families, consisting of 
14,680 persons, and of those, 8000 would have been able to 
work, could they have found employment. In Yorkshire, the 
population of one of the distressed districts was ascertained to 
be about 24,000 persons, consisting principally of weavers. If, 
therefore, the situation of this immense number of unemployed 
labourers be considered, it might indeed excite surprise, had 
there not been a sensible increase in the number of criminal 
commitments in the districts in which so much suffering pre- 
vailed. Nor does it appear that the extent of crime at that 
period was so great as from circumstances might have been ex- 
pected. The increase is, however, considerable. In thirteen 
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of the principal manufacturing' counties, there have l»een com- 
mitted to prison, 1700 offenders beyond the number in the year 
preceding ; and by reference to the two last years, it appears 
that the increase in those counties exceeds the total increase 
in the other counties throughout England and Wales." 

I am, &c. HOMO. 

Sep. 29, 1827. ^ 

Our Correspondent will not be displeased with us for adding some inform- 
ation which is intimately connected with the subject of his letter :— ^A very 
interesting Memoir of the Warwick County Asylum, by the ReT. H. T. Powell, 
the Officiating Clergyman of the Parish in which the Asylum is situated, is just 
published. The ol^ect of the Magistrates in establishing the County Asylum 
was two-fold, — the reformation of juvenile delinquents, and the diminutiion of 
the County Rates ; and these objects, as far as was possible from the limited 
exieat of the establishment, have been fully attained i — we give the result of 
the experiment in the Author's own words — 

** Ninety-seven boys have been admitted to the County Asylum* since the 
commencement of the Institution. 

** Sixteen remain there. 

** Eighty-one hKvt been discharged in various ways, of whom 

** Thirty-nine are ascertained to be permanently refiurined, and 

** Twenty-one have been since tried at Warwick. 

<* These twenty-one have cost the county, for prosecutions, and other con- 
sequent expenses, 381/. 16«. 9d. 

** From the same number of criminal boys, of the same age, who have not 
received the benefit of the Institution, thirty-eight on an average return to 
Warwick gaol ; and the expenses incurred upon them, for prosecutions and 
other attendant charges, amount to 7162. 2s. Qd, 

** The Asylum has, therefore, saved the county 334^ 55.9d. upon the eighty- 
one boys discharged from thence. 

*' The cost to the Institution, for the board and lodging of the boys, has been 
at the rate of 16<. Is. Id. per head. 

'* If the Asylum be considered as an experiment, it will appear that the 
county expenses for prosecutions may be reduced by nearly one-half. If we go 
farther, and add the saving to other counties, the saving to Government, and 
the saving to individuals from the diminished number of depredations, we shall 
be led to the conclusion, that, in the case of juvenile delinquents, reformation 
is not only the best, but also the cheapest poUcy,'' 

Mr. Powell also mentions the very singular and important fact, ** that, oftiu 
whole number of boys in the Asylum^ who had httn tried and convicted ofcrinM^ 
not one had received an education in any National School;** — a testimony which 
must be highly gratifying to those who patronise, and those who superintend, 
these useful Institutions. Such facts speak loudly in favour of National Edu- 
cation. — Editor. 
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To the Editor of the Worcester Journal, 

Sir, 

THE causes which I adduced in my last letter, will, I trust, 
sufficiently account for the increase of crime, without 
imputing any portion of it to the effects of education upon the 
lower classes. Yet Chief Justice Best asserts that, " wiliiin 
the last 20 years," during which period *' education had had 
lis full trialy'* it has " refuted the expectation" of its friends ; 
** for within that space of time, the population has increased 
one-third, while crime has augmented four-fold." He also says 
that the ^' prc^rtion of literate to illiterate culprits is as 60 to 
40." Now this, Mr. Editor, is just the reverse of what I have 
be^en accustomed to believe. By the ^* full trial" of educatioo, 
must be meant that the majority, — almost the whole, of the 
people, have enjcyed its benefits; unless that be the case, 
there can have been no '^fuU trial." Let us eiiq«bire what is 
the fact. Ib the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed in 1816, to enquire into the State €»f 
Education among the Lower Orders in the Metropolis, it was 
stated by Mr. Wm. Allen, that *^ one half, and upwards, of the 
children of the poor in Spitalfields, where the population is con- 
siderably more than 100,000, were destitute of the meaas of 
education, and had no religious instruction, and that a large 
proportion of them, through the neglect of society, were actually 
training in vice ;" by Mr. Hargrave, that 9 out of 10 cbildrea 
who were visited by the Directors of the Juvenile Benevolent 
iSociety, and who had not been placed under the care «f that 
Institution, could not read;" by Mr. Millar, that, '* in about 
4000 families visited in Southwark, there were 6020 children 
who were not provided with education;" and by the Rev. Mr. 
King, Rector of Bethnal Green, that ** in his parish, out of a 
population of 40,000, not more than 1200 were attending schools 
of every denomination." This was only eleven years ago, and 
wonders must indeed have been performed, if education, since 
that time, has had its '^ full trial," among these neglected child- 
ren. It is generally acknowledged, I believe, that the poptila- 
tion of Scotland is much more amply snj^lied with the means 
of education, than England ; yet in a pamphlet* published last 
year, by a distinguished Clergyman of the Church of Scotland, 
it is stated that *^ in Scotland, while the pupils amount to fully 
90,000, there are 300,000 others, who do not enjoy the advan- 
tages" of education, (p. 62) and in the following page, it is 



* The Testimony of ExperieDoe to the Utility and Necessity of Sabbath 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Brown, D. D. Edinbargh, 1896. This tract contams 
a valuable collection of evidence on the subject, and ought to be cai-efully 
perused by every otppooent of the Education of the People. 
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observed that, *' judging from the calculations in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns, it seems to be beyond a doubt, that there are 
about two Trillions of young people, in England and Wales, for 
whose religious instruction on the Christian Sabbath, no pro- 
vision has been made by any Society." These are awful cal- 
culations, but they rest upon authorities which are, of all others, 
most likely to be correct. 

The proportion of educated persons among the inmates of our 
gaols, is said by the Chief Justice, to be about 60 to 40. — On 
examining the Kalendars of this county, both for Assizes and 
Sessions, I find that the number committed for trial, in 1826, 
y,^ was 146, of which 69, nearly half, could neither read nor write, 
38 could read, and 39 could read and write. As the return of 
tiiose who can read, necessarily includes everyone who can just 
spell out his letters, I may fairly conclude that the majority are 
wholly devoid of any benefit derivable from education. 

The late J. Butterworth, Esq. M. P. in his evidence before the 
Select Committee, said that ** the convicts at Newgate were 
generally uneducated ;" and th0 ** thei'e were nearly 1000 con- 
victs at Woolwich, of whom the greater part could not read.'* 
Mr. W. Nettlefold, jun. Secretary of the Hoxton Academy 
School, observed, " We never discovered in our school, one of 
the children that had been there, ever committing any act of 
delinquency. The number of children in our school is 560." 
It was reported by the Commissioners of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in their 14th Report, that, " of 3000 boys who were edu- 
cated at the Sunday Schools in Gloucester, but one has been 
convicted of a public crime." I could fill a column with similar 
testimonies, in proof of the fact that the majority of criminals, 
in every part of the kingdom, must be denominated uneducated. 
I cannot, however, close this letter, without adducing some far- 
ther testimony to the advantages which have resulted from 
instructing the poor. Mr. Hargrave stated to the Select Com- 
mittee, that " when the poor became more enlightened, they 
became more economical, and industrious, and frugal." The 
Rev. Daniel Wilson expressed an opinion that *' the education 
of the poor, and their acquirement of knowledge, will tend much 
to lessen the poor rates of parishes, because it tends directly to 
lessen those vices which throw the poor upon our parishes, and 
creates that proper spirit of independence, and desire to do for 
themselves, which directly lead to exertion." My last extract 
shall be from Lloyd's Memoir of Raikes, the originator (in this 
country, at least,) of Sunday Schools. "After the public ser- 
vice," said Mr. R. to the Sunday School Society, in 1786, •'a 
collection foi; the benefit of the Institution was made at the 
doors of the church, (Painswick.) When I considered that 
the bulk of the congregation were persons of middling rank, 
husbandmen, and otiber inhabitants of the adjoining villages, I 
concluded that the collection, if it amounted to twenty-four or 
twenty-five pounds, might be deemed a good one. My asto« 
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Hishment was great indeed, when I found that the sum was not 
less that fifty-seven pounds ! This may be accounted for» from 
the security which the establishment of Sunday Schools has 
given to the property of every individual in the neighbourhood ; 
the farmers, &c. declare that they and their families can now 
^ leave their houses, gardens, &c. and frequent the public worship^ 
without danger of depredation." If the only benefit derived 
by society from Sunday Schools, were the detention of children 
from acts of mischief, it would amply repay the expenses of their 
Establishment and support. 

lam, &c. HOMO. 

Oct. 6, 1827. 

P. S. — A whole postscript of thanks for your addition to my 
last letter. It shews that the education of the people is oalctt- 
lated to effect a considerable saving of expenditure to the public, 
— and the argumentum ad crumenam rarely fails to carry with 
it conviction. 



To the Editor of the Worcester Journal. 

Sir, 

THAT the instruction of the lower classes is more calcu- 
lated to restrain. from criminal and vicious courses, than 
to promote them, might be deemed already demonstrated by the 
testimony which I gave your readers, in my last ; but prejudice 
has so strong a hold on the public mind, with reference to this 
subject, that I cannot deem additional evidence irrelevant or 
superfluous. By very many this is regarded as a party ques- 
tion, taken up by the Whigs and Dissenters, headed by Mr* 
Brougham ; and no slight degree of hostility has, on that sup- 
position, been excited in the breasts of the opposite party. This 
point seems to claim attention, as little could ever be efiected 
^by any arguments, however convincing, during the' existence 
of such a prejudice. With such, indeed, argument will be but 
of little avail, unless backed by what they would deem adequate 
authority ; I shall, therefore, quote a few passages from writers, 
against whose opinions no such objection can be urged, — they 
are Clergymen and Dignitaries of our Established Church. 

Dr. Goddard, Prebendary of St. Paul's, in a Sermon preached 
in that Cathedrsil, in 1819, says : — ** Since the abolition of the 
Papal power, the Education of the Poor has been considered no 
less a concern of political wisdom, than of Christian duty.'* 
Having shewn, at some length, the duty, and the wisdom of ful- 
filling the duty, he proceeds, — ** Thus far duty and policy agree. 
But here it is objected that Uhe Education proposed, is not 
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cpnfined to religion ;* and * all additional instruction is held ta 
be, not only unnecessary, but even detrimental and dangerous.' 
If reason be the distinguishing faculty of our nature, and, through 
the right cultivation of the understanding, our country has at- 
tained its present elevation, how can Education be thought 
unnecessary ? And why should not improvement be carried 
still farther, by enlightening the minds of those who are yet in 
ignorance ; and who, as they become wiser, may also, it is to be 
hoped, become better ? But * knowledge,' it is answered, * puff- 
eth up ;' and, * if indiscriminately communicated, may unfit 
those on whom it is bestowed, for the station to which they 
belong. Who will be found, nay, who will any longer submit 
willingly to discharge inferior and laborious offices ?' Whilst, 
as heretofore, ,but a small portion of the poor could obtain in- 
struction, can it be matter pf wonder, if some of these, * exalted 
in their own opinion above their fellows,' should have prided 
themselves too highly on their acquirements ? But every fan- 
cied distinction of this kind must cease, when instruction shall 
have become general. Inequality must ever prevail, and the 
same gradations still continue to exist in society. Though the 
opportunity of improvement be aflforded to all, does it follow 
that all are alike able to profit by it ? Is there no difference in 
capacity and diligence ? ' But may it not be feared that <^now- 
ledge will be misapplied ? How, then, can it be prudent to make 
instruction general, when the danger will be thereby propor- 
tionably increased ?' Every good gift is liable to misapplica- 
tion. Riches may contract, peace may enervate, the mind ; 
^liberty may be used as a cloak of maliciousness :' and shall 
we thence infer that preference is due to poverty, and war, and 
slavery ? There are, doubtless, many and gross instances of 
t^e abuse of knowledge. But the question is not, whether, 
dirough fear of this abuse, it piay reasonably be withheld ; for, 
were it ever so reasonable, to withhold knowledge is, in the 
present state of things, impossible. If, from the restless activity 
of designing men, and the licentiousness of the press, infidelity, 
blasphemy, and sedition, are systematically inculcated, and 
disseminated in every quarter; the only enquiry should be^ 
whether, and by what means, it may be possible to stop the 
farther progress of the contagion. In what, then, does the 
danger consist ? Not in the communication of knowledge, but 
in the perversion of truth. And who are the persons likely to 
be led astray^ and made the dupes of these artifices ? Are they 
not the ignorant, the idle, and the profligate ? What method, 
then, can be so effectual, in striking at the root of these evils, 
as to instil right principles into the mind, while it is yet un- 
tainted ; and to prevent the growth of vice, by the early forma- 
tion of virtuous, and regular, and industrious habits ?" 

Dr. Van Mildert, then Bishop of Llandaff, and since trans* 
lated to the See of Durham, in a sermon preached in 1820, has 
the following passage :— -«< The evils attendant npon false 
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knowledge, or knowledge perverted and abased, have induced 
many to conclade that it were better to leave the poor in a state 
almost destittite of mental cultivation, than to risk such fearful 
consequences. To these we may reply thaty to say nothing of 
the odious selfishness of such a sentiment, the expediency or 
inexpediency of withholding knowledge from the poor, is a point 
which comes now too late to be considered. The question, at 
the present moment, is not whether they shall be instructed, 
but what kind of instruction they shall receive. The work of 
cultivation has long been going on. New methods have been 
discovered of accelerating its progress. A sort of intellectual 
machinery has been applied ; by which, facilities are obtained 
for pouring in instruction, with a rapidity, and with a pre- 
cision also, of which our forefathers had no conception. By 
these operations, the eyes of the young are opened ; their ears 
are rendered quick to hear and understand ; their curiosity is 
awakened ; their appetite for knowledge excited ; the things * to 
be desired to make them wise' are eagerly sought ; an inqui- 
sitive spirit is stirred up within them ; and, if we withhold our 
endeavours to give these propensities and endowments a bene- 
ficial tendency, what is to be expected, but that the eneuiy will 
take advantage of the golden opportunity, and give it that di- 
rection which will suit his insidious purpose ? Under such 
circumstances, to retrograde is iieither safe nor practicable. 
Perseverance is become necessary for self-defence. The ma- 
chine is even now in motion ; and upon the prudence and dis- 
cretion of the hand that guides it, must the result depend." 

The next extract I shall take from a Sermon, preached at 
Bridgwater, in 1S16, by the Rev. John Matthew, entitled, 
*' The Churchman dissuaded from becoming a Member of the 
Bible Society, and the Extent defended to which Education 
is carried in the Schools of our Church." — "And here I will 
not occupy your time, without necessity, by producing argu- 
ments to shew the utility of some degree of Education, to the 
lowest class of the community, — to prove its tendency to create 
better Christians, better citizens, and better men. Because, 
though there did once exist persons who disputed these obvious 
truths ; yet they now, I believe, exist no longer ; they have 
all been silenced, either by conviction, or by shame." — "But 
will not this manner of Educating the poor, tend to reduce all 
the different classes of society to the same level ? No ; for af- 
ter all our exertions in the cultivation of the minds of the ne- 
cessitous, still the superior advantages which the rich possess, 
^ for the acquisition of knowledge, are such as, if duly used, 
cannot fail to perpetuate the present intellectual inequality. 
And if the desire of retaining their superiority in literature and 
science, should operate as an incentive to more studious dili- 
gence, on the higher orders, this, instead of being an ob- 
jection, should seem to be the strongest recommendation of our 
system." — " But, when argument fails, we are assailed with 
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« ridionle ; and we are atked if our object is to make ischolars 
and philosophers of the children of our poor ; if we wish to see 
the peasant with a classic author in his hand, and the mecha- 
nic ponng over the diagrams of science. Now, to, aU such 
questions, I answer, without reserve, that I should certainlj 
wish to have evei^ order of society as wise as it can be ren- 
dered ; that I would set no limits to the cultivation of the un- 
derstandings of the poor, besides those which are prescribed 
by the scanty means, and the contracted time, which Provi-i^ 
dence has allowed them for the purpose.'* 

The great length of these extracts, compels me to omit the 
passages which 1 had marked in several publications by Dis- 
senters of various denominations, calculated to shew that the 
wise and good of all parties, support the extension of Educa- 
tion among the lower classes. I am induced, however, to copy 
one paragraph from a Sermon by the Rev. Robert Hall, with 
Whieh f shall conclude this letter. ** I am persuaded,'* says 
thatiVriter, '^that the extreme profligacy, improvidence, and 
misery, which are so prevalent among the labouring classes in 
many countries, are chiefly to be ascribed to the want of Edu- 
cation. In proof of this, we need only cast our eyes to the 
condition of the Irish, compared with that of the peasantry in 
Scotland.''^ Among the former, you behold nothing but beg* 
gary, wretchedness, and sloth : in Scotland, on the contrai^, 
under the disadvantages of a worse climate and more unpro- 
ductive soil, a degree of decency and comfort, the fruit of jso- 
briety and industry, are conspicuous among the lower classes. 
^ And to what is this disparity in their situation to be ascribed, 
^ efxcept to the influence of Education ? In Ireland, the Edu- 
cation of the poor is miserably neglected ; very -few of them 
can reaid, and they grow up in total ignorance or what it most 
befits a rational creature to understand : while in Scotland, 
the establishment of free schools in everv parish, an essential 
branch of the ecclesiastical constitution of the country, brings 
the means of instruction within the reach of the poorest, who 
are there inured to decency, industry, and order." 

1 am, &c. HOMO. 

Oct. 13, 1827. 

* AHow 010 to sutjoiD the foUowiQ|r extract from an article in tho London 
Cftrittian Instructor, Feb.1818 : — " Taking an average of seven years, the num- 
bers would be in the following proportion : — 

Population. Average Commitments. 

Ireland, 4,500,000 2,644 or 1 in every 1,702 

England, 9.499.400 4,777 1,983 

Wales, 607,380 72 — 8,436 

Scotland, 1,804,864 89 20,279 

Hente H appears that, according io the ratio of the population, there is a dif^ 
ferenoe often io one, in the commitments in England and Scotland, attributable, 
in a great messiiM, to the proportionate defitiency of edacatite Aod-rtligiottt 
imtmctioD in th» former couqtry." 
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To the Editor of the Worcester Journal. 

Sir, 

WHILE 1 assert that Mr* Justice Best errs in his state- 
ment, that Education has had its '< full trial*' among: the 
lower classes ; and endeavour to shew, by reference to various 
documents, that adequate causes for the increase of crime may 
be found, emanating from sources of a very different sort ; { 
would not be thought to undervalue the effects which have been 
produced, on the face of society, by the progress which edu- 
cation has made. Although the number instructed is small, in 
comparison with the number who remain uninstructed, yet 
there mnst have been a proportionate influence exerted on the 
moral and social character, by that communication of know- 
ledge. An eminent and amiable writer,* referring to the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the general mass of the population, in 
a country professedly Christian, observes, — '* The measure of 
that influence, (though unhappily not so predominant as the 
antagonist principle) is little suspected by superficial observ- 
ers ; but it cannot be denied, by those who look closely into the 
agency of great causes, that the sanctions of religion not only 
operate directly on the hearts of true believers, but indirectly 
affect all the institutions of civil government, and silently re- 
gulate the courtesies of private life. There lives not the man, 
woman, or child, in this kingdom, capable of distinguishing 
between good and evil, who is not, more or less, whether know- 
ingly or not, under the control of Christian principles, acting 
upon his hopes, his fears, or his good sense, as a member of 
the community.'* Similar in kind, though inferior in degree, 
is the operation of that influence which knowledge has been 
silently, perhaps, ' but not the less surely, exerting on the hu- 
man mind. Crime has been increasing, but will any one ven- 
ture to say, that its progress has been equivalent to what it 
would have been, had the communication of knowledge, the 
inculcation of moral and sober habits, and, most mighty of all, 
the extension of the blessings of the Gospel, been withheld ? I 
appeal to experience, and facts are before the public, in abun- 
dance, to bear me out in my assertion that it is far otherwise* 
The means now in operation, calculated to reform the cha- 
racter of the lower orders, are of two kinds ; those which relate 
to their mental culture, and those which have reference only to 
their temporal condition and domestic comforts. In the latter 
class. Savings' Banks, and Friendly institutions, deservedly 
hold a high rank. The former hold out to the labouring man, 
an inducement to save a portion of his earnings, by affording 
him a depository, where security is combined with increase. 

* MoDtgomery, in hia Profle l^ a Po^t, vol. ti. Apocryphal Cbapier of 
the History of England. 
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The latter, by providing a certain income, against sickness 
and old age, tend to keep up a spirit of independence, and to 
promote that dread of the poor-house, which is well known to 
have predominated more widely among our forefathers, than at 
present, and which, it is hoped, will experience a happy re- 
' vival. I need not speak of such institutions as tliese. They ap- 
pear to be well appreciated in this county ; and it is earnestly 
to be desired that their operations may proceed, with increas* 
ing celerity, through the whole of our beloved country. 

The former class is that to which my attention is directed* 
"It is a grievous reflection," says Foster,* "after the race 
has had so many thousands of years on earth, to improve its 
condition, that all the experience, the philosophy, the sci- 
ence, the art, the power acquired by mind over matter — 
that all the contributions of all departed and all present spi- 
rits and bodies, yes, and all religion too, should have. come 
to this ; — ^to this, that in what is esteemed the most favoured 
and improved nation of all terrestrial space and time, a vast 
portion of the people are absolutely found in a condition 
which confines them, with all the rigours of necessity, to 
the veriest childhood of intelligent existence, without its inno* 
cence.*' This is not extracted from a writer of the last century, 
—one who flourished before the formation of Sunday Schools, 
but it is the sentiment of a living wpter,— 6f one well ac-^ 
quainted with the subject, and who, but seven years ago, deli- 
berately published the above reflection on the state of England ; 
although Sunday Schools, National Schools, and Lancasterian 
Schools, were then, and had been, in the more populous dis- 
tricts at least, for some time, in active operation. There must, 
then, surely, be some deficiency which the present system does 
not, or is not calculated to, supply ; and 1 conceive it is to be 
found in this fact, that the youthful poor, previously to reach- 
ing that age which qualifies them for admission into any of the 
schools referred to, are exposed to evil influences of so power- 
fiil^ a character, and so varied, yet so certain, operation, ajs to 
neiitralize, in the majority of cases, the concentrated efforts of 
their instructors in after-life. " No period in the life of man,*' 
says the Rev. W. Wilson,f "offers to our consideration more 
points of interest and importance than its commencement. We 
are so much the creatures of habit and circumstance, and our 
modes of feeling and of taste are formed by degrees so im- 
perceptible, that, whilst we attribute some part of their con- 
struction to almost every event which may have happened to us, 
we trace their origin and tendency to those of the earliest and 
most impressible years of our existence. The evil which is 
within us, was then fomented ; or the* principles of religion and 

* £8say on the Evils of Popular I^orance. 

+ The System of Infaot Schools, by W411. Wilson, A. M. Vicar of Wal- 
thamstow. 
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amoral excellence, were then first inculcated and encouraged, 
either hy the example and instruction of those who had the dis* 
posal of the days of our infancy, or by the events which the cir- 
cumstances of our life threw around us." — " Education, in or- 
der to produce every good effect which may be expected from 
it, must have reference to the earliest years of infancy, as well 
as to the more advanced periods of our life. It must be con- 
ducted under the conviction that it does not require a more ju- 
dicious care to select the food of the body, on its entrance into 
life ; to check the disease which threatens it ; or to guide its 
earliest efforts into action ; than it does to choose what may af- 
ford the best nourishment to the mind, and to watch over and 
regulate the first energies which it may put forth. Such con- 
siderations seldom present themselves to the mind of the parent 
of a poor family. The great, and almost the sole, aim of the 
mother, to whom the infancy of life is necessarily entrusted, is 
to keep the child otit of the way of bodily injury, and to secure, 
by every means, immediate submission to her commands. The 
authority which is thus preserved, is principally that of the 
X passions. It oscillates between anger and indulgence ; or, when 
neither the one nor the other of these may be employed, it leaves 
the infant uncontrolled, to adopt any mode of feeling, or action, 
which the natural disposition may give life to, or circumstances 
suggest." When the parent is weary of the trouble which thus 
devolved upon her, she seeks relief by sending her infant child- 
ren to the residence of a dame, who is contented, for a small 
remuneration, to hold a contest with the passions of the young, 
and, by whatever means, to reduce, their feelings into an obe- 
dience to her commands." « 

Many are the dangers, both corporeal and mental, to which 
the children of the poor are constantly exposed. ** What is a 
poor woman to do," says Mr. Wilderspin,* " if left a widow, 
with four or five children, the ^dest perhaps not more than ten 
years of age ? She is obliged to go out to her daily labour, and 
the consequence is, that her children are left to shift for them- 
selves, because the mother is not able to pay for their schooling. 
The Free Schools will not admit them, because they are too 
young ; and thus they imbibe principles and habits, of which 
neither parents, tutors, nor even the law itself, in many in- 
stances, can ever break them." The numerous accidents which 
befal the children of the poor, — their being run over by carri- 
ages, &c. in the streets, — their falls, burnings, scaldings, &c. 
when left alone at home, perhaps in garrets, or crowded lodg- 
ing-houses, — are frequently recorded in your own columns. 
If they providentially escape personal injury, they are al- 
most constantly, and necessarily, exposed to the evil example 
and contaminating influence of their elders, ' who lead them into 
habits of petty pilfering, and thereby commence a course of 
training in vice, which almost invariably terminates either in 

* On the Importinoe of EdncatiDg the Infant Poor, by S. Wilderspin. 
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banishnieat, or an ignominious death. Mr. Wilderspin has given 
an appalling picture of the state of crime among the youthful 
poor of the metropolis ; but 1 have not room for extracts. 

The formation of a Society to extend through this city and 
county, the blessings of Infant Schools,would be hailed with de- 
light by every true friend of his country, and by every one de- 
sirous to promote the welfare of the human race. It is unne- 
cessary for me to explain the nature, or detail the advantages, 
of these Institutions. You have supplied me with proof of one 
advantage, at the close of my first letter, — the reduction of the 
county expenditure, by diminishing prosecutions, &c. which, I 
doubt not, will operate powerfully in stimulating the Magis- 
tracy to the attainment of this object. Thanking you for th^ 
attention shewn to my communications, 1 now take my leave, 

and am, &c. 

Oct. 20, 1827. HOMO. 



[It has been deemed advisable to subjoin the following Letter, 

which appeared in October, 1826.] 
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To the Editor of the Worcester Joumat. 

Sir, 

N your Journal of the 4th inst. you stated that a poor nrnn 
had been committed to prison, for a petty offence ; and in- 
timated that such confinement would have but an unfavourable 
influence upon his moral character, previously unimpeached. 
The perusal of this paragraph, and of your report of the late 
Sessions, tends strongly to impress upon the mind, a sense of 
the lamentable state of the lower classes, with reference to 
morality and religion ; and of the general condition of our pri- 
sons, as not calculated to effect amelioration. 1 speak generally, 
and have no intention to refer to our omtu gaols, which are, in 
many respects, superior to those of other counties. Legislation 
has ever proved 

more prompt 
To avenge than io prevent the breach of Law. 

This is, perhaps, in a great measure, unavoidable ; but there 
exists, in consequence, a vast mass of evil, which a timely in- 
terference might have obviated, or, at least, mitigated : and 
the object of this letter is to throw out a few hints on the po- 
licy of adopting means for the prevention of crime. 

The improvement of the condition of the poor, has, of late 
years, occupied much of the public attention. To afford them 
a secure depository for their hard-earned savings, and an asy- 
lum to which they may resort in sickness and age, without ei- 
ther incurring the odium, or encountering the demoralising 
influetioe, of accepting parochial aid : Savings* Banks and a 
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Friendly Institution have been established in this county ; and 
it is gratifying to observe the promptitude with which the Ma- 
gistracy have afforded then\ their effectual encouragement, — a 
promptitude which merits a higher eulogium than I can bestow. 
These, Mr. Editor, are excellent, and will, if properly con- 
ducted, prove efficient institutions for the good of the labouring 
classes. Sunday Schools, and Institutions for the distribution 
of useful works, have also been instruments of extensive be- 
nefit. But there is still a deficiency : the operation of these 
does not commence at a period sufficiently early to overcome 
the hydra of which we complain. The habits of the loiyer class- 
es are formed, and their principles imbibed, or, to speak more 
correctly, their want of principle is fixed, long before they are 
of an age t6 ensure these benefits for themselves and families. 

J. S. Harford, Esq. of Bristol, in his Life cf Paine, published 
in 1820, with a view to counteract the spread of revolutionary 
opinions, gives his decided opinion that "*the want of religious 
education, want of moral and economieil habits, want of good 
example, and want of pastoral superintendence," were "among 
the most prominent causes of the (then) existing evils ; and that 
it is only by reversing this lamentable state of things, that we 
can justly indulge the hope of their permanent eradication." 
An early and impressive inculcation of sound principles, — of 
virtuous, sober, orderly, and economical habits, by the means 
of Infant Schools, is the chief source to which we must look 
for an efficient remedy for the increase of crime. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into any explanation of these 
Institutions : their object, to use the language of the Rev. W. 
Wilson, is " rather to prepare the mind for instruction, than 
to fill it with knowledge ; and if it have a preference for one part 
of the human being, above another, it gives that preference de- 
cidedly rather to the improvement of the moral feeling and the 
influence of true religion, than to the developement of the in- 
tellectual powers." The children of the poor, until old enough 
to be sent out to work, or otherwise usefully employed, are ei- 
ther left to themselves, uninstructed in any thing that is good, 
and exposed to much that has an evil tendency ; or they are 
sent to Dame Schools, where their health is injured, their ha- 
bits are deteriorated, and their moral feeling blunted, by the 
combined influence of close confinement, ill example, and in- 
judicious management. Infant Schools not only furnish a cor- 
rective for these defects, but tend to inculcate habits of order 
and subordination, and to give the youthful poor a more correct 
and more contented view oj^ their own station in life, " The end 
to which this mode of education is directed," says the judicious 
and benevolent Clergyman before quoted, ** will be in a great 
measure answered, if the child leave the school, with the af- 
fections and feelings of his heart improved ; if, in connection 
with that which is ' excellent and of good report' he be under 
the influence of a more cheerful and contented view of human 
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life, than is generally present in the mind of persons in bis sta- 
tion ; if he be prepared to receive future instruction, not only 
with pleasure, but with facility ; and, above all, if he bear 
away with him, the seeds of true religion and morality." 

I would not be misunderstood to mean that they shonld be 
Charity Schools ; the assistance of benevolent individuals would, 
certainly, be necessary for their formation, but, afterwards, 
by careful management, a sufficient fund might be raised from 
the weekly pajrments of the parents.* 

In submitting to you these remarks, I would urge npon yonr 
readers, and chiefly on those to whom rank and wesdth give 
extensive influence, the great benefit they would confer upon 
society, by an early and zealous attention to these important 
establishments. I am, &c« 

Oct. 24, 1826. HOMO. 

* The following remariu are extracted from the first Annual Report of the 
Birmingham Infant Schools : — " In the formation of these establishments, time 
is one point which your Committee consider it of great importance to have con- 
stantly in view — to derive the funds of the school, as far at possible, fiom the 
vceikly payments of the children themselves. Where a school consists of 150 
children and upwards, a payment of 2d. per week from each child, ought, under 
ordinary circumstances, to meet more than one half the Annual expense. Bat 
it is probable that, as the working classes learn more fully to appreciate the m- 
perior advantagesof these Institutions 3d* or even 4d. per week might be ob- 
tained with each child ; and, in the latter case, the school would be able to 
support itself, and would no longer require any aid whatever from public mb* 
scription/* 



The following Remarks are extracted from a Discourse by Dr. Law, Biihop 
of Bath and Wells, just published, (Dec. 1827 :) 

** It was observed by the benevolent Howard, in his visitation of gaols, fU 
there were fct0 crimos committed in Svoitzerland, and, of course, but lew priioiH 
ers. And he accounts for the fact by stating, that uncommon paias were talun 
by the inhabitants of that country, an affording to their children a religious cdbi- 
caiion. It is upon record also, tnat, amount a large society of Lutherans, who 
were equally attentive to the instruction of their youth, * not one of the wkBU 
number underwent the ignominy of a legal punishment of any kind, in the courte rf 
sKvtnt'inyears,^ Believe me, the same effect will always follow, where the 
same means are adopted. Jftce Kish to empty our own gaois^ we must fix Mrta 
and deep impressions on the ductile minds of youth. We muU engraft en CJMr 

hearts the knowledge of God, and we may then hope for good firuii m Av 

»» « « « 



Season, 



'* We must allow, and we do so with regret, that crimes, and pertiealedy 
juvenile delinquencies, have increased, of late, to a very alarming degree- 
♦ * * *' But be the amount of crime, and the causes of it, what they nej, 
still the fact undoniahly holds out to us a most impre-^sive admonition end wen- 
ing. It calls upon us, by every motive which ought to infloence the heertef 
man, to a iford education to the young, — to ground that education on a knaer- 
i(>dge of the word of (iod, — and to give a proper impulse to thai importent eof 
gine, the directiou of which is yet in your hands.'* 
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